pqnunity ta relate activities in the special program to the regular 
. schpol program The ideal situation would be tdhave an intensive 
summe? program followed by ( on tinuing classes once or more a week 
during theacademic yeaj. 

In Baltimore Citv there ane special pjft^ms in some schools open 
ro fc enrollrtents from afl o\er ttiecity. At t Reel em en tary* level one large 
school building houses a citvwide gifted and talented education pro- 
gram (GATE) for students in kindergarten through the sixth grade In 
this program it is possible^ group and regroup students across grades ' 
by ability .and interest for regular classes and for special course offer, 
ings In 1981 a senior teacher'at the school developed some minicourses 
for -the upf>er-grade students on various aspects of writing using the 
PVGY writing seminars mode'1 In this setting scheduling is flexible, 
transportation problems are eliminated, and there are many 
opportunities to relate the writing activities to other aspects of the 
School curriculum, sw^ as a career education mimcourse in 
journalisms I 

In 197 1 the stateof .Illinois established nine regional centers, staffed 
by two professionals, to prov ide tec hnical assistance to local school sys- 
tems'for education programs for gifted students. In 1977 a pilot project 
replicated the Johns Hopkins TaLwit Search model in one service 
center andVxpanded it to\he entire state in 1978. The School College ^ 
and Ability Test is used instead of the SAT. Xn 1979 a course in Latin 
was offered to gifted seventh-graders in one area resource center,. Stu- 
dents were able to complete the equivalent of a first-year high school 1 
Latin course m oiily 26 sessions. 

In Delaware, rhe State Department of Instruction conducts inten- 
sive summycpurses in two locations in the state. Typically, the pro- 
gramme for commuters. The courscs'ior the verbally gifted are based 
°" ^k t>x P° silor y wri »ng model developed by PVG\C \ 

Duke University and Anzona Srafe University have both developed 
residential summer programs offering a variety of courses in th(v , # 
humanities. "For example, Duke offered expository writing and ! 
German At Arizona State courses are offere&in expository writing, 
vocabulary development, and rnytholog^al themes throughout the 
humanities. , 
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Verbal Talent: 'A National Resource 

r » 

[most daily the popular meSia as well as professional journals 
indict VS schools arid the culture in generaffpr the neglect of verbal 
competencies Headlines proclaim the decline in reading ability and 
SAT verbaj scores, the, rate of functional illiteracy in high school 
seniors has been estimated at over 10% and sometimes as high as 20%. 
Businesses decry -the inability of their employees to^write a coherent 
* memo; teachers criticize their studemsMinguisuc incompetence, and . 
journalists, in turn,, mock teachers' writing deficiencies. 

The situation with respect to anpther area ot verbal competency, 
foreign languages, tecarXe so acute that former President Jimmy 
Carter commissipned a blue ribbon panel m 1078 *to assess America s 
commitment to foreign language and international studies. The 
results of the panel's study portray the bleakest of educational see- 
narios Just a few findings from the report suffice toindicaieihf critical 
nature of foreign language study in America. Only one of*20 public 
high school students studies French, German, or Russian beyond the 
second year (Four years is considered a minimum for basic fluency.; 
Only 8% of American colleges and universities now require a foreign 
language for admission, compared to 34% in 1966. It is estimated that 
(hereare lOiKH) English spealfing Japanese business representatives on # 
assignment yi the U.S but fewer than 900 American counterparts in * 
Japan, and only a handful of them have^ working knowledge of the 
Japanese language V S foreign affairs agencies are deeply concerned 
that declining foreign language^nrollment inourschoplsand colleges 



will* result in low quahlv recruits requiring t\tc nsi\c and expensive 
language training, the costs of wrfuh were alnad> an 3 U \ e I uf $100 
million-in 19/8 # In a recenth published studv (if school children s 
know ledge and pen ( ption uf other nations and peoples, o\f r 40% uf the 
t,w elfth -grade rs luiild nor l<xate £g\pt correx tU. while ove r«-20°o were 
equalh ignorant of the wiigreaboujs of France or China ' 

Former Senator William Fulbnght of Arkansas points out the 
delctcnuus effectsun Xrnerica's rule in murnatiunal affairs whtn he 
states. "Our linguistic and cuftural mvupia and the'casualness with 
which we take eugmzance — whtn we do — uf-tne developed tastes, 
manne risms./nures. and languages of^tfther countries, are losing Yis 
friends, business, and rfspet^in the world \\ra wveek, 30 Juh 1 979 1 

In addition to uur failure to maintain a strong verbal culture #n / 
general, it is equalh discumforting that mam of uur nrn/st prumisingy 
\crball\ gifted \outh— thuse most hkeh to Be uiu future le ddcrs— re- k 
main unchallenged in oiir schools ^umpljints arc heard regularh 
from the\e students and the ir' parents as well avfr< jm cunce rnc d teach- 
ers about the slow pace and re pt titiuus^naturc of fore ign language in- 
struction, the lai k^jf regular w riting prac tic e -. the scarcity of critical 
cummcntarv on the fnmimal writing that is done, and tfic neglect of 
such subjects as L^iun, Greek, English and world lite rature , and 
mcjdern fore ign language s that pro> ide tale nted students a c ultural and 
literary context *for .cjeahng with nfte llei tual issues. Man\ verbaJh 
talented youngsters arc simph unversed m.the conunt and structures 
of our linguistic tradition • * 

There are mam reasons for thisneglec t of'the ve rbally gifted. Fitst-, 
there is ecjnsidc rablc uncer-taintv about what verbal giftednvss is It rs 
not eas\ to define Man> wcjuld argue that t be re is a pcrvasne anti c 
inte llec tualism in l\S. culture that has little patience for ^now ledger 
that cjocs not \ield immediate and practical results (in this context, 
mathematical ur ,se it ntific, giftejdneU is mure rcadiK tulcrajcdj One* 
also heajs appeals uf anti-e litis^t that summanh dismiss the special 
needs of the wrbally gifted^p flexed in such statements as The 
brains' will make it in life anyway, so \\h> pro\ ide the m spexial-pro- 
grams.*' This assumption continues to be Wade, de spite researt h that 
confirms the special needs of gifted students, as reflec ted in their drop- 
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out, delinquent \ . and sun ide rates (see, for example, Lajoieand Shore. 
- 1981) % * o 

it iv the authors' firm belief that equm of treatment is needed for' 
gifted voujh at least as much a<Uor othr-r special student populations, 
^because \erbal talent is a national resource . the nurture of w hit h is \ ital 
to society Defined, in part, as the abihtv uareason vvitrTpretision and to 
think imaginatively verbal telrnt can be^pphed to almost ever\ form 
^of communication and is essential to man\ professions Popular con- 
ceptions to' the contrary, even scientists, engineers, mathematicians.' 
and business persons require \erbal talent. The scientist's Research 
, must dV explained in clear and pree ist language if it is tobeeommuni- 
« cated toa wider audience' Some American businessc vnow aredehber- 
t ateh recruiting prosper ti\e employee s \\hu combine busirfess training 
with a strong background in ihe hb< ral'arts — a curriculum that has 
tradmonallv emphasized verbaUbihtv Fcji e xample, Roger Smith. 
\c*hairman and chief executi\e officer of General Motors, in a_recent 
speech lH'forethe^Cc)mmercialC:iubofC;hif,igooutline(lhiscompanv s 
decision to recruit svstc matiealh the best liberal arts majors at the best 
libra I arts college s He said business leadership today requires a broad 
range of talent and interests to mee t the needs of both consumers and 
roeietv That requirement. General Motors believes, can be met with 
the\erballv fluent literal arts students . • 

Ho\ve\er. the ide ntifieation. de finition/and nurturing of verbal 
talent haspro\en farmore troublesome than that of someother upe^of 
giftrdness Verbal falcni. bv its very nature .Resists preuse definition 
- I'nlike mathematical talent, which some edtie ators— albeit unfairly — 
define narrowly as skill ifi solving spatial aild quantitative problems, 
^defining \erbal talent evokes si**h jfeminglv intangible qualities as 
insight, inspiration. an'd creativity Much like the concept of crcati\itvf 
verbal talent is weweel.by some asa*pers«nal attributeand b\ others as " 
an intellectual process 

While ele\eltjping an all e ncompassing definition of verbal ability 
is a worthvpursuit. the Lu k of a < omprehc nsi\c\dc finition should not 
deter educators fromfostc ring verbafulent in ways that* an be readily 
* measured For example, general \eibal reasoning ability and reading 
« ^comprehension arc* important ingredie ntsof veibal talent To identify 



and develop tfcese abilities in students is a matter of national cunu-rn 
To communicate weJL to avoid ambiguity, and to comprehend 
thorough!) arc essential to the intellectual and cultural lntegntv of 
the nation, The charge to educators is clear. 

It is the authors' hope that this fastback will be helpful 4n stimulat- 
ing educators first to identifv urbalh talented vuuth and then-to de- 
velop programs that wifl nurture that talent ll(he pavoff will be 
reflected in enriched and purposeful lives for the students themselves 
and in the qualm of life in our society 
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Searching* for Verbal Talent; The Models 



T • * . ' 

In 1971 me U S Office of Education intrpduced& definnion of gifted 
and talented children that has become the rnodel for most state and 
local school systems (Marlarrd, 1972), It rea'ds as follows. 

' • \ 

GiUed and talented children are'thos? identified by; professionally , 
qualified persons* who by^virtue of outstanding activities are capable of 
high performance These are children who require differential educa- 
tional programs and or services beyond those normally provided by the 
regular school program in order to realize their contribution to self and 
sc*iej£ . §m £ t * 

(^■ken capable of high performance include those with demon- 
sirate«Mcvement and or rxrrmtiaKability many of thefollowingcate-- 
gor ics, •singly or in combination 

1. general intellectual ability- • 

2. specific academic aptitude . * t 

3. creativity and productive thinking - • 
' 4, leadership ability 

5 visual and performing arts '* 

The five categories are not mutuafly exclusive, Verbal talent is 
probably related ,to all five categories but most specifically tathejhrst 
two Efforts to identify and provide programming for verbally gifted 
students have typically concentrated x>n one or more of four arfas. 
verbal reasoning, reading, foreign languages, and cfeative^wrfong. 
Verbal reasoning ability is clearly reJated to general intellectual ability 
on such tests as the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised 



fThe mitiardefrnition included a sixth category of psychomotor giftedness, 
which was dropped in later legislation. 



(VVISC-R) or*the Scholastic <ide Test (SAT). $uch tests measure 
-the depth di\4 breadth ofc vocabulary and the abdity to see relation- 
ships between and among worcls. f Such reasoning ability is, of course, 
related to academic achievement in subjects other than language arts, 
such as bioJogv or historv " ' 

Students who exhibit aptitude for reading or learning foreign lan- 
guages would fall tinder category two uf the VS. Office oUiducation 
definition of giftedness— specific academic aptitude Such stu^entscan 
'be identified on measures of aptitude and or ac hievernent. ThcNhighlv 
able reader is often r described as a child who scores two years above 
grade level cyi a standardized reading achievement test. ' ) 

The, fourth type of verbal gi'ftedpess, creative writing aptitude, is 
more difficult to identify and categorize. Since creative writing is not a 
standard^urriculum offering and since it cannot be assessed b> cus- 
tomary standardized achievement or aptitude measures, it is often ex- 
cluded frdm the category *of specific academic- aptiuide Creative 
writing ability is sometimes considered a's a subcategory in thecreatrve 
ahd productive thinking category % * m> 

4 It is difficult to estimate how many students are verbally giFted. 
Since the concept of verbal giftedness tan be broadly defined as more, 
than Qne type of specific atademic aptitude, it seems logical tc/assumo 
that it would encompass more children than othfcr types of giftedness. • 
iFor example, rrtathematically gifted students are often defiged as those 
/children or youth\v ho score in the upper 3% to 5% of their age/grade 
cohorts on measures of mathematical reasoning. To define verbally 
gifted youths as those* who score in the upper 3% to 3& of their 
age grade cohorts on a measure of verbal reasonings how ever, is 
probably too conservative, since verbal talent includes a broader 
spectrum of content and skills. * ' 

The typical definition of highly able reader, aspne who reads two 
• years or more above grade level, would include about 3%*o0the 
age grade population However, while reading and general verbal rea- 
soning arc related, not all highly able readers would soore;wi the upper 
5% on a verbal measure. Conversely, some stueients who score at or 
above 125 on the verbal portion of the VVISC-R do not read twojearsor 
more above grade level which suggests that verbal reasoning, asmeas- 
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ured by some tests* is independent of reading achievement. Some stu- 
dents who are very imaginative might be identified a* potential creative 
writers but nonqualify as gifted qn measures of verbal reasoning or 
reading achievement thus, the percent of the population who might* 
be identified as verbally gifted would depend on the types of measures 
of verbal ability that were used. A conservative estimate would be5%of 
the population It is reasonable, however, that one out of every 10 
school-age children is in need'of a cJifferVhtiatcd program of mstruc- 
tion in one or more subject areas in uhidi reading, expressive lan- 
guage, or general verbal reasoning plays a major Vole, 
r There are -two basic strategies for identifying the verbally gifted. 
Tru* first y> to seek out the most highly gifted students— those who are 
so precocious in tneir verbal development that they would be identified 
in at least rfwo of the four, and^ possibly three or all four, of the cate- 
gories of verbal talent described above. They, would score in the upper 
3% of their age group on a measure of verbal reasoning, be highly able 
readers^and pejhaps possess -strong aptitucie for foreign languages and 
creative or expository writing. This strategy seeks to identify students 
whose needs cannot be met readily in the regular class. 

The secortd strategy for identification of verbally, gtfted concen- 
trates on a larger but less precocious group of students* who <q u ld 
benefit 'from special facilitation or modest adjustment of their, educa- 
tional program in one or more currruilum areas related to verbal 
ability This second strategy might he viewed as a diasnostic-presc np- 
tive approach to verbal talent in^hree of the specific areas of herbal * 
ability Such an approa< h could coin eitafcly lead togreater individual- 
ization within regular classes as we;ll as provision for spec lal program- 
ming at ihe'elenrentary or secondary level/ " • 

The rationale and mechanic s for applying these twofctrategies <jre 
.described. in the following sections. 



The Highly Verbally Gifted ■ . */ 

• A model for identifying the mathematically precocious child was* 
developed aLjohns Hopkins University by Julian C. Stanley and his 
associates' irM971 That model has now been expanded for identifying 
tliose youths who are extremely advanced in terms of verbal reasoning 
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ability as measured by different tests* Each^ear a Talent Search is con- 
ducted fur the* Jofins-flopkins Program for Verbally Gifted Youth 
(PVGY). The search is For^everith-gtadejs^V ho must have scored at or 
above the 97th percentile on the^erbal^Su/nencal, or total scoreujf an 
in grade achievement ihi siich as tlTe low a Jests of Basic Ski lls^see Ap- 
pendix A for a list of possible achievement tesis). Students then^aktihe 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) in a fe|jj}ar testing center devd also the * 
Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) auKe same fime. , 

Students who' score 430 or higher onjthe.vcF.bal portion of the SAT 
at grade seven C430 is the mean score *j^kigh.scKc1oT seniors) a/e con- 
sidered verbally precocious. A score ofj35"or ajbunt^s also required cTn 
tlje TSW£ to qualify for jiopkirjss specialNcaHong Saturday pro- - 
grams in German, Writing, 'Etymology, and Latin. Details of these 

i * • I * """" 

programs are provided in abater chapter. In bnc£ students vv hp have 
these highest or es*at grade seven tan readily masterVoVege-ktevekourse- , 
work. . N ^ • ^ ^ 

The Talent Search at Johns Hopkins is open to stucienis irf JMapy- . 
r land. District of Columbia, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. Supplemental searches in 1981-82 include 
New York and the New Engbfnd states. A parallel Talent Search is 
conduued by Duke l T niversi|f for students. in North Carolina, Soulh 
Carolina, Tennessee,, Kansas, Kentucky, \fissoun, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Iowa, FIorida^Gcorgiayte***^ Arkansas, Alabama^ Loui^i- ' 
ana, and Qklahoma-^ Anoth er Taknt Search is conducted by Aruona 
State ^University for students m^Anzona, Washington, and parts* of 
California. Illinois and Minnesota State Departments of-Ecfueation 
conduct similar searches in selee ted local$cho&l systems in then states.. 
Persons to to mat t about applying for thestF^earches are found in Ap- 
pendix , , * I 

. Although the SAT has been the primary test usjed in the talent 
searches, there are equivalent tests that can be administered directly by 
Schools, such as the School and College Ability Test [SCAT), or the 
Differential Aptitude Test (DAT). Information about various^ ests for 
differenj age groups is provided in Appendix C Whaf is important is „ 
that apthude tests designed for much older stud§nts be -used with 
younger students in order to find those w Ho are verbally precocious and 
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in need of a differentiated program.'For example, fourth-, fifth^gl 
sixth-graders cah be* tested on the Academic Promise Test (Af^jle^ 
signed for sixth- through ninth graders. This test measures botlTverba* 
reasoning and' language usage.* ' ^ * 

VerbaHy gifted youth, who are identified on the basis of <ferl?aj rea- 
soning ability, wUl \ary from one another in terms of their interests. 
. Scfme.are eager t<3 develop thpr writing'skiHs, some want to l^arn 
foreign languages, some are interesfed in the etv mology'of the fcglish* 
language, and others tfant a course, in clpssical Greek or Latin. PVG\ 
studentf self-select these specific courses since they all seem to possess 
th£ skills for mastering any of them. The programs at Johns Hopkins 
and Duke hope to expand'course offerings to include Chinese and ad- 
vanced' courses in the social sciences and historV- 

. \ ' ' * \ • * . *' 

The Highly AWe Reader , ' ' / 

Typically, the highly able" reader is defined as a student capable of 
. reading two e* more years above grade level. T^he usual approach' is to 
testltudent* on a standardized reading test. While this is time efficient,* 
there are several problems with this 'approach,* A third-grader who 
scores at the fifth grade' lev pi on a standardized test is not necessarily " 
capable of reading fifth-grade material, feather,' foe score, reflects the 
child's position relative to other third-graders, ^meaning the child 
scored better than 95%o/third*graders who took the (est. A more precise ¥ 
method of identifying highly able readers is tohave^Jie re^r^g^eci^ 
ist administer an Informal Reading, Inventory (IRJ> to determine the 
level at which the child can read.independently , the instructional le\H 
and the level at which the child comprehends spoken language! This 
information can be used tojnake appro^riateadfustments to thechild s 

* readjngftfograms. Unfortunately, schools usually do not haveenough 

* reading special ists.tb allow for careful diagnostic testing of ^very child. 

^pf^rhaps the most practical solution to locating the gifted jeadfr is 
to search existing test records for students who score in the upper 10% 
on a standardized reacfing test and those who score 1 15 or higher on a 
group intelligence test. These students should then receive a careful 
efajuation-r^ a specialist Cheeki/ig with parents and librarians to find / 
'rfuflents who are readingtooks that are at aft advanced level outside ofc' ' 



school is another good technique. Idealljy , all students entering the first 
grade should be screened to determine whetheMh^y are already reading. 

The Creative Writer . 

•Creative writing requires a*good imagination, a health of ideas, 
arid the ability to express those ideas in a form that others can appreci- 
ate Basic mechanics of punctuation and grammar can be learned by 
most students/but finding the potentially 'gifted writer requires^iden- 
. .tifying those who show signs of great imagination. v\ frequently rec- 
orr/mended procedure* fof identifying the creative.writer is to have 
• students fl^bmit thtir essays, poems, or short Stories Tor review by a 
; panel of experts. ^How ever, this procedure tends to overlook students 
t who have taleht^bjut who are too shy to share their written work or who 

* pimply never*have been encouraged to write. 

4 Some experts in education of the gifted would advocate other 

" methods to locate such .children. The Torrance Te*sts of Creative 
Thinking is one instrument that has been used toidentify students who 
are ver} imaginative. Teacher checklists have also Wen develoDed. A 
sample, checklist for creative writing 'is included in Appendix D. 

/ Abraham Tannenbaum at Teachers College, Columbia University 
suggests that .teachers provide creative writing opportcmi.ties for all 

^children but single out those who benefit most from these experiences 
and w hose talents could be nurtured by additional help and encourage- 
ment The Enrichment Triad Model developed by Joseph Renzulli at 

^ the t^njversity of Connecticut couk) be used to provide all children 
with opportunities 40 improve their communication skills, while al- 

* loWng the more creative students to pursue their own projects in 
depth, sometimes with the aid of a community mentor. 



Aptitude.for Foreign Languages 1 v « 

Whilethere are some stan<ferdized tests of readiness for instruction 
in foreign languages, there is no research asjio their usefulness for 
lCTentifying students who have a real facilit^ foylearmng other lan- 
guages, especially at an early age. A. listing of tests that might be used 
is in Appendix C The criteria for identifying junior high school-age 
students who are caj^ble of college Jevel courseWork in 'German at 
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Johns Hopkins are verbal reasoning scores of 430 or above on the 
SAT V and scores of 35 or more on the TSWE. Other tests could besub- 
stftuted for these two, as long as^hey provide norms for comparisons 
with older students. 

•/ 

At the elementary level, it may be appropriate to offer aU children 
an opportunity to learn another language in the oral conversational 
models early as kindergarten. Then through a process of self-selection, 
those who have the talent and interest could move forward to more 
forrrfal instruction in the language. 

Verbal Talents Across the Curriculum 

Even though verbal giftedness is usually associated with the lan- 
guage ar;s, teachers of every subject Srea should be encouraged to look 
for students who^exhibiP verbal facility in their particular area. It is 
possible thau^ojjjh might not be interested lit reading fiction and do 
poor4f T!fn conventional reading tests, yet be able to read technical 
articles in biology or sophisticated historical records*with understand- 
ing and insight' Clarity of thought and expression should be prized 
and rewarded in every area of the curriculunl 

* * * * * 
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A Model Program/The Johns Hopkin& 
Program for Verbally Gifted Youth - 

he Johns Hopkins Program for Verbally Gifted Youth (PVGY) 
provides one model for educating ijeibally gifted v/outf^P^P*ts an 
outgrow th of the now internationally known StuJy of Matherrjaucally , 
Precocious Youth (SMPY)> which officially began at Jo'hns Hopkins 
University in September 1971, under the direction of Julian G.Stanley. 
SMPY seeks, in part, to accelerate the mathematical 'development of 
talented you th.^ ^ 

Also in 197,1 A program for verbally talented youngstefs, fyiown'as 
jfie Study of Verba|ly Gifted Youth (see McGinn, 1976), was founded 
^ by Robert Hogarth This study was designed tb identify talent^i yofcng 
. people who, as adults, woultf^ftake significant contributions to tlie 
improvement of socfety . The study also sought to learn more about the 
nature of verbal giftedness. and to* develop, methods of facilitating i^Jte 

education of sucrYstudents. * 1 * 

* * 

The first Verbal Talent,Seaich attracted 287 seventh- and eighth- 
graders. They had SAT Verbal (SAT-V) scores^quivalent to those of , 

1iigh,schooI juniors,' 65 students with SAT V scores > 520 completed 
additional tests of verbal ability, creativity, and social ln^nt, earnnjg 
Scores similar to tJ)ose of college students. Personality tests indicate^-*- 
that the students were socially mature and possessed a nwn\jp of traits % 
conducive to achievement, although the desaipuons o£boyv»nd girls 11 
in the sample differed in ^number of respects. For example, tests sug- 
gested that the* boys were mildly withdrawn or introverted and also* 

-analytical, rational, theoretj&l, and pragrtteticalfy *onented, girls, 
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however, see/ned to be imaginative, intuitive, and interpersonally 
oriented. Among the high SAT-V students, 31 participated in either 
creative writing or introductory social science in* a college-le\el 
summer* enrichment program. Studeru achievement in the program 
was used as a measure of the adequacy of the identification techniques 
. ,<McGinn, 1976). " * * ' ' 

While the study la^tecf five years and \~vas. productive in several ways 
(eg, psychometric approaches have some use in identifying verbal 
talent, tests designed for crftler persons can be used successfully witha 
very bright but younger group, the very bngh test junior Jiifch s/fhool 
students are capable of performing well above their grade level), 

'Achievement of at Jeast 4 two of the program s goals remained incom- 
plete l),to identify talented ypath who as adults will contribute to the 
improvement of society, and 2) to lea/n more about the nature of verbal 

b giftedness. 

Julian C Stanley remained intrigued with verbal giftedness and 
sought a more concTetH^proach \han that used lti tjie Study'otVerb- 
ally Gifted Youth, nainely, to educate students in the sophisticated 
dimensions of language and to develop prec i>ion and accuracy in their 
writing In the fall of 1978. wJien-a numbc^ot academic departments at 
Johns Hopkins University 'expressed* an interest in* facilitating the edu- 
cation of verbally talent^d.youngsters, the Program for Verbally Gifted 
Youth was founded on an experirqenta^Saturday-dass basis. Iuhas 
' since developed into a major project with an academic -yea/ commuter 
program, a sumrrfer commuter program, and J, three-week summer 
residential program?* 

Three departments at Johns Hopkins participated in the formation 
of PVGY— The wiling Sqminars. Qlassics, and German. The prjffiaty 4 
purposes of the pro^r^m are to provide verbally gifted youth of junior 
high school age academic, challenges comparable to those already 
being otjjfd to scientifically and mathematically giftod youth and to' 
give youngsters a humanities currkulum qualitatively differerftiated 
from that normal^ available g^thc junior riigh*high school experi- 
ence PVGy does^not attempt to teach creativity <*s a distihctive pro- 
gram objective Imagination, and individualized thought are indeed 
encouraged through instructional techniques and through interaction 
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with talented, knowledgeable teachers and other students, but P\ G\ s 
goals are practical and subject -oriented, rtigh academic achievement is* 
demanded of each participant? t . 

f The educational philosophy of PVGY starts with 4wo premises. 
, 1) Verbal reasoning ability can be guided from an early age b> a dis- 
ciplined and systematic exposure to the bask towls of written commu- 
nication. "Basic" here is not to be equated with Fhat whuh is*simple 
* but rather w ith that w hich is fundamental to understanding and using 
language as a powerful and sophisticated communicative tool.^ 
21 PVGY v iews the English language not as an insular subjec t but as.a 
complexpf related disciplines, all comtymngto inform the student of 
* the tradition, limitations, and 'possibilities of the discipline. 

• w PVGY offers students an en\ ironmery that stimulates all \afieties 
t of \erbal talent b> pro\idinga solici foundation in the* sophisticated 
mechanics the English language. b> familiarizing students with a # 
»* Ihiguistu tratlrtion through the study, of cfymorogy and fcyreign lan- 
guages. b> impro\ing writing skills, and bvallow inj> qualified >oung 
student* access to colloge level work. P\ f GY expects each student to 
complete 'successfully the acacjgnic requirements of each umrSN^ 
(quizzes, tes'ts. and designated hoiWivorkj and to perform well on col- 
4 * lege entrance testing when administered the appropriate* timeOln, 
addition. PVGY hopes that the coursework foster^m students an ap- 
. m prcciatioirof the humanities and a Jove for the art uf written expres- 

\* «&ion f goals that canpo* be immediaielv 'evaluated, but will be 
v • . * *. * • 

manifested inf theifuture activities of participants. 9 * 

\ * The, Johns Hopkins*Talent Search, administered by the univer- 

\ 1 'stty's Office of Talent Ide'ntification«and Development tOTIDj, iden- • 

. ^ tifies those students, who will participate in PVGY.Jrhey mustdemoft* 

slrateexcepHonarverbaf abiljtv on the Scholastic Aptitude Test fiAfij. 

^aswell asjngh performance on the Test of Standard Written Enlist 

pi>\)tE% These tests are taken during a student's seventh -grade year. A 

^core of 5* 130 SA^V and >35 TS\V^ qualifies a student for the aca- ' 

dermic year and summer commuter programs, '^00 SAT-V and 4(V 

is. needed for entrantito the summer residential 4 program. The 

age range of those w ho are accepted is from 1 1 to 13, % 

' , Courses offered by PVGi'arc equivalent to regular courses at Johns' 
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Jfeptyifc tnnershy and are laughrjfo individuals who have subjeu- 
'hjitger expertise— Ph. D *s, Ph.D. c%jdidates. or published writers— 
and. in*rWt cases, have had teat hin&^pericnce at the prec ollege level. 

. Oaslfsiie is restricted to a maximum^ la. The instructional mode 
varies from traditional lecture styles© workshop approaches. The 
workshop. approach has been particularly effective m the course 
Writing Skills I, "which is discussed in the next section' 

jAsof^the Slimmer of 1981, PVGY offered seven courses. Writing 
SkiHs I.. Wriffing Skills U, German for Beginners, AdUnced German. 
Latin I, LatinjI. and Etymologies Each course is equivalent to an 
academic-year program. In the fall of 1981, two new courses were m- 
ttodured Modern Chinese and Critical Readings. Since Writing Skills 
I and Etymologies arc critical disciplines in^te PVGY program, they 
deserve fuller description. ^ # < % 

\ A ■ ' *- 

Writing Skills I*, £ 

Writing Skills (WSj is equivalent to the Jo£ns Hopkins Writing 
Seminafs course Contemporary American Letters^ a required course for 
all underclassmen foradmission to advanced work in writing. How- 
ever, the course h.is beta modified some what to accommodate the dis- 
*tinctive.style of verrjally gifted youth. t 

m Wpfting^Skills'assumes that students have imponafci in forma tipn 
to express and hejps*them investigate the means by which ideas are 
communicated. \VS provides tools for verballv gifted children, it facil- 
itates, students' prex<xibus interest in a specific area and moves tfiem, 
through the Subject at'a more accelerated ratcr'than is normally pos- 
sible at the secondary school level. Thus, the goal of WS is todevelop in 
students an accurate and imaginative expository style, aiming for ef- 
fective, analytic writing* based on a familianty with the semantic, 
structural, arid rhetorical resources of the English language. 

The instructional approach is the workshop method. In PVGV a 
workshop is a small group learning experience— no^iore than J5, no 
fewer than six, and an optimum of 10 students. The smail gfeup re es- 

•This description* of ihe Writing Skills course is adapted from Teaching* 
Wrmng Skills to Verbally Gifted, Youngsters^ by Ben Reynolds, in C, C T 
Fall 1980 Reynolds is af Incmber of ih& PVGY staff. ♦ 



semial fpt the problem posing approach 1 used. Too* large % group 
leaves out the quieter Aid more^ethodical students. A large group is 
also likely to have mor^disci^ine'probIems.\ ' * 1 ' ° 
p The *ke> element in the workshop appreach is each student s 
written text. AtleWst one student ^SSay'must be in the han'da-uf each stu- 
dent each session. "Workshppping" a te,xt c^n take various forms 
depending on fhe posture of the*Jndividual mstrtuc tors. .Ben Reynold* 
befieves that^he essentia! question^suteaor implied; is How could 
you (the wrjterfmake this idea clearer?" While thg writer*of the essay 
remains silent; the group dissects the currnoosition,* working backward 
from the important e of the cbnterft to the sharpening of techniques 
that make the content cleat. For instance wouid'the essay work better if 
written like George" Orwell's "Shooting an Elephant/' from t^e 
abstract lo me specific, or.wotild the use of metaphors make a descrip- 
tion clearer? In addition, students are Exposed to persuasion, argu- 
ment, narration, description, diction, voice, analogy} conceit, and 
syntax., " # \ - 

Kendra Kopelke, Inoirje-r \VS instructor, dnides a^lass into three 
.groups (excluding the autho'r of the paper under discussion;.. Each 
group has a specific function in the workshop. Narrative Specialists, 
Mechanical r Ehgineers, and Content '(Consultants. Students in eact) 
group are responsible Yor t^eu drea of specialization. Initially, ^rite. 
stuftnts point oujf their favorite thir^g about the essay under discus- 
sion— a word, a sentence, an idea, a technique (Kopelke calls this the. 
"opening celebration**). Then begins a predominately negative 
critique of the text by each^f the three groups. The author may not 
respond to the criticism until the end of the processed at that time 
may address merely one point. > 

In practice, problem posing can be interrupted with short didactic 
expositions drawn from tjie instructor s wider experience in writing. 
Discussing simile and analogy, metaphor and conceit, an instructor 
might refer to Tom Robbins, James Thurber, 5. J. Perelman, or John 
Donne To reinforce exemplary applications of writing techniques, 
students analyze, both outstanding and questionable performances of 
established writers, * „ 

Essentia.! to the "workshoppinfc" of an essay are thejHoccs^es'of re- 



writing and editing. $tu£fents linger over their writing samples, con- 
tinuous!) reformulating Jtntil they produce something that works. 
Thisfcrocedure is aided lj>y extensivecritical commentary on the papers 
by the WS instructors.,. The principal texts* used in the course are 
Writing Well by DonalH Hall and The Elements of Style by William 
Strunk, jr. and E*B, white. / 

Student essays are grfidecl by the instructors^ a 1 to lOscaie, with 5 
^as~an average performance. The grade is measured agaiost'each stu- 
dent's individual performance, not m relation to the group. Students 
may have only average grades in PVGY, but would rank at the top of 
the class in their regular school. Grades are based on individual per- 
formance because, though problem posing is a group activity, writing 
is not. 



f Etymologies \ ' 1 

» Etymologies is equivalent toafull-yearcourst— Latin>ind Greek in 
/ Current Use— offered at Johns Hopkins University. Trie course is 
designed to acquaint, students with Latin gr Greek contributions to the 
English vocabulary'. The text used is English Words frorn Latin and 

* Greek Elements by ponald M. Ay*ers. In addition to the study of Greek 

* and Latin stems or bases and affixes, Etymologies attempts to help stu- 
dents to become familiar with the history of the Indo-European lan- 
guage, tQ appreciate how language is structured as a linguistic system, 

i and to become acquainted through independent research wah signifi- 
cant personages in the scholarly study of the English language. 
General topics treated in the course are word elements from Latin 
. and Greek. Latin bases, prefixes, uncommon usage of words, Latin 

^ words and phras^&/n English, words from Greek mythology, history, 
»and philosophy, Greek bases, prefixes, suffixes, sea terms, words from 
sports and games, military terms/word* from the* arts' andlaw, scien- 
tific language, and combining forms used in medical terms. At the 
.conclusion of the course, studenjs are given an examination equivafent 
ip one administered to regular Johns Hopkins students. t 
fc Evaluation methods in all PVGY coursework include classroom 
quizzes and tests. Students in second-level coursework (excepting Ety- 
mologies and Modern Chinese) are given both appropriate College 
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Board Achievement Tresis and 'College Board Advanced Placement 
' Tests. The adiievemeni test* measure mastery of a subject after the. 
equivalent of the regular four year high school program. A sufficiently 
high score on Advanced Placement Tests permits students to receive 
college credit from most t\S. colleges and universities. PVGY students 
have achieved well on advanced placement examinations taken at an 
early age Of the' 21* students taking examinations in either German 
Language and Composition or English Language, and Composition, 
16 (or 76%) received scores of 3 or higher (1 is the minimum scorers 
the maximum score), thus quahfving them for credit at many colleges 
arid universities. 

• 

PVGY students do not receive traditional letter or numerical final* 
grades. During, the first year of the program, a conventional grading 
"system was attempted, bin>u was soon found that local schooJ offic lals 
did nor seem impressedlf the grade was leys than "A." They' frequently 
ignored the fact that a V B" or "C for a PVGY co&rsv was based on c ol- 
lege standards and nbi_on junior fiigh m high school criteria. At 
present, a written evaluation is mailed to each student, with the reconv 
mencjation that he she bring this 1c tier to a staff merrmer sympathetic 
'to gifted education so that appropriate in-school placement can r?ear- N * 
ranged. This letter also expresses PVGY^ \wlh"ngness >to discuss the 
student's pc rformanu lrr^rc ate r detail with tin local scnool pe rsonnel. 
In some cire umstahces. PVGY mav w rrtt diree tly to the scHbol suggest- 
ing th,it a particular course of studies fx made available -to a student. 

jPVGY maintains a middle position between enrichment and 
acceleration. It fs here that >PVGY differs from the Johns Hopkins 
model dew loped to aid mathe matiiallv gifted youth iSMPYj, A mathe- 
matical lv gifted student can at hie w maxim urn prof ic lene > through an 
essentially linear progre ssion through the vatious mathematical disci- 
plines -without the necessity of personal maturity. Verbal giftedne^ss. 
howevc r. copies to fruition only whe n it can benefit from die lesson s of , 
life, experience, and matunty Julian C. Stanley underscores the need ' 
/or maturity, as quoted by Gene Maeroff: 

» There m'ay Ix- subjects that ihese kids aretft read* for. rc^ardlessof 
( how sraarl thev arc Fhev arc young and self-< entered ancMaek the 
kind of cruuarthinkmg needed in social sciences Nordothes have the 
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jfen^pmmcr for subje, „ |,ke ph*Aph» :lhei JUSI ,, . ,„ . 
J*«l enough .oempa.h./er.Vn,. York Tunes, 22 Ma, S • 
One -need no,, however, wan until verball, gi*„„| w> u,h 
ZJn"!^ ^'offering thVm an enruheil 
A,P\ G Y, we have found verbal I y g,f ,ed vout'h can be , en prof u 
. r.gorp„ s college-leve. work that stresses mechanics ,n Jrmng 21 

. and hngutstu formulae used in foreign languages. English grarnnn 
and ,, vm loR , hm)d g . f(ed K *™« a 

::tiKr,r;~ 

Hje differences between SMPYs and PVGYVposmon toward the' 
2 reflect the differences between mathemat.eL and 

--rbalg.f.edness SMPY f.nds inmost schools an adequate number 
ourse offcnngs ,n ma.hemauc^howeser. the courses are <2d ooL 

slowlv for the^athemattcallv K if,ed student By contrast. the/ub eu 

•i n rl ' " « German,, or. as „, the case of writing skill 

. and grammar, are indued too late ,o stimulate the intellee u d 
wlopmen. of verbally gifted vo.Wh. - > 

' Theinitial yearsof PVGY have shown that highh qualifu-d jumor * 

r ruktm .vpuall v taught a, college level, and tha, a number of tfacWg 

, " -7'^-Par"c.darlw-^,ivewi,h;erba..v,ale„,ed,o,, t MS 
vtth a I students. Wof the techniques are "thinking out loud' k < 
Jarted mteraeuon," Wik the "thinkingou, loud" techmq u , , h ^ 
•*.c.or asks .he student lo reveal the workings Of Ins. her mind ^ 
«• pondmg ,o a qilesllon , The ^ j$ ^ ^ 

possrhl, answer If there ,s momentary s.lence from the firs," student 
Q..-S toned, .he tnstruc tor out, kly calls another s.uden, ■?> 4 To 

ma> be asked to comment rap.dly on .x^ucstion. ,hm crea.mg an - 
ntense classroom e.penonce. Moderate* this tcehmque^" 

• w ; zz a,,y "7*** a,,d ^ ** * «-«3 

w . ho d,„g comment „„,ess they believe, hey have absolutely correct 
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* "Varied interaction" is a technique that has proven particularly ef~ 
fective in the Writing Skills, Latin, and German classes Verbally gifted 
youth respond favorabty to*a rapid shift of instructional style and 
format. For example, M> teach the principle of German relate pro- 
nouns, the instructor might begin with a rapid-fire questioning of > 
vocabulary, then shift, to a di&ussion format in which/^dpus ask 
questions about aspects of relative pronoun* they did not fullyfcompre- 
hend. (You do not teach the verbally gifted: They tejl you what they do 
not understand and call your attention to these points.) The instructor 
then might introduce a game format emphasizing a competitive team 
spirit. With little directiol the class divides into small groups to work 
cooperatively and quietlf on worksheets containing exercises about 
relative pronouns. Then the instructor might switch back again toaji 
individualized rapid-fire vocabulary drill*. The shifting of teaching 
modes continues seemingly at random for a* two-hour class, guided 
only by the instructional objective of the lessor^and the learning dis- 
position of the students during the^jjass. \ 

PVGY is essentially an experimental program, but it has struck a 
* responsive chord tn the American educational scene. Thus far, reaction 
around the country as well as internationally has been highly positive 
' Many educators seem ready to commit themselves to teaching sophisti- 
cated Verbal ski!!s\nd tc*demand higher standards from verbally gifted 
students. v 1 • 




Implementing Programs for thfe 
Verbally Gifted 

Experimental programs^developed in university settings are some- 
times difficult to replicate in public schooUlassrooms. Nevertheless, 
several efforts to adopt the PVGY model for puhlic schools have proved 
highly successful, three key, elements are crucial for the success of 
school-based programs: 

1. Student Selection Criteria 9 

* Criteria must be consistemjbr all students and appropriate for the 
program goals. If some students are admitted to the program on the 
basis of reading test scores while others are selected on thebasis of writ- 
ing samples, 'the group may be tqo heterogeneous with respect to the 
skills needed for the* particular course 1 . If the teacher must totally indi- 
vidualize for all activities because of these differences, there is no ad- 
vantage to a special program. For example, peer review and critique in 
the writing workshop format would-be nonproductive. 

2. Student to Course Match ♦ e 



The age and ability level of the students must be/considered when 
planning the scope and sequence of the program. A writing seminar for 
,gifted fifth-graders is likely to involve content and skills thatare differ- 
ent from one for eighth- and ninth-graders. Also, the more gifted the 
students the greater the volume of material that will be covered. For ex- 
ample; a. highly gifted gftnip may master the equivalent of one year of 
college German by meeting two hours every week during the school 
year, while another abJe but not as highly gifted group might master 
the equivalent of one semester (ot half-year) of college German. 

3. Teacher Qualifications 0 

Teachers who have thorough mastery of .their subject matter and 
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who know how to motivate and pact their students are essential. Jhe 
chatat [eristics and training of sue h master tfcac hels are disclisse/] in'the 
next chapter. * • . * 

# 

* « 

.Administrative Arrangements - . 

for some types of verbally gifted stxidejits, such as the highly able 
reader, it is possible to provide an enruhed and at tele rated program j 
within the regular thjssroom. At the elementary school level, good 
teachers know ? how to use diagnostic testing and prescriptive tech 
niques to form small instructional groups that can handle moi^e*<hal- 
leng'Tng work. In the secondary sc hool years, when reading is no hunger 
taught as a separate subject, it may be necessary to provide some ad- 
vanced seminar classes forihe gifted in reading and c ritual thinking. 

For,forugn languages and creative writing it would seem sensible 
to form special classes that meet at leas'! once/i week, if not every day, ifi 
^rder to present advanced material at a rapid pace. An alternative 
would be to offer an intensive short course over a six-week period. If an 
individual school does not have enough students to form an accelerated 
foreign language class or a writing skills workshop, system wide 
programs may be possible, such as a magnet school, classes on 
Saturdays or after school hours, or academic summer campsjur gifte^d, 
sometimes run in cooperation with*a local college or university. Some 
examples of ^hesc types of arrangements art described in the following 
paragraphs. * ; 

PVCV programs have becri coMftied as intensive all -day classes 
every day for thtee weeks in a residential 'camp setting and as once a ' 
week, two-to-three-hour Saturday classes. There are advantages and 
disadvantages for both arrangements. The iVi tensive three -weet pro- 
r gTam allows for total immersion in [he subject matter without inter 
ruption as in the Saturday program/Every thing in the environment 
helps* to reinforce the study of the*subject, and students have many op 
portunities to interact with or without an instructor. Saturday classes 
do not allow much opportunity foi students tocommunitate before the 
next session. The disadvantages of the intensive course compared Jo a 
, year long program are the lack of time for spaced practice of basic 
skills, no time for incubation (of importance for .writing;, and lutle op 
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pqrtunity to, relate activities in the special program to the regular 
- schpol program. The ideal situation would be td-have an intensive 
summe? program followed by continuing dasses once or more a week 
during the academic year. 

In Baltimore City there are special pijl^ms in some schools open 
fo^enrollrfrents from afl over trie city. At m^lementary^leveione large 
school building houses a city wide gifted and talented education pro- 
gram (GATE) for students in kindergarten through the sixth grade. In 
this program it i$ possible to group and regroup students across grades * 
by ability.and interest for regular classes and for special course offer, . 
ings In 1981 a senior teachcr'at the school developed some mini courses 
fornhe upf>er-grade students on various aspects onvriting using the 
PVGY writing semjpars model In this setting scheduling is flexible, 
transportation problems are eliminated, and ,thefe are many 
opportunities 19 relate the writing activities to other aspects of the 
Schpol curriculum, suc^ as a career education mimcourse in 
journalisms 1 1 

In 1971 the stateofjllinoisestablislfed nine regional centers, staffed 
by two professionals, to provide technical assistance to local school sys- 
temstfor education programs for gifted students. In 1977a pilot project 
replicated the Johns Hopkins Tal#nt Search model in one service 
center andVxpanded it to the entire state in 1978. the School College ^ 
and Ability Test is used instead of the SAT. 1979 a .course in Latin 
was offered to gifted seventh -graders in one area resource center,. Stu- 
dents were able to complete the equivalent of a first-year high school 
Latin course in only 26 sessions. • . 

In Delaware, the State Department of Instruction conducts mten- 
sive summycourses in two locations in the state. Typically, thepr6- 
grams'a/e for commuters. Trie courses'for toe verbally gifted are based 
°" ^ CK P osltor y w "»ng model developed by PVGY. \ 

Uuke University and Anzona.Stafe University have both developed 
residential summer programs offering a variety of courses in the** 1 
humanities/ For example, Duke offered expository writing and 
German At Arizona State courses are offereckin expository writing, 
vocabulary development, and mythological themes throughout the 
.humanities. f \ „ * 
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S'electin&Teachers tor Verbally Gifted Youth 

T ' . -* 

In designing programs for verbally gifted youth, there is^io more-im 
portant consideration than the selection, preparation, and develop- 
ment of teachers. Experience at Johns Hopkins has demonstrated that 
the most successfuUeachers of verbally gifted youth share a number of 
characteristics: * * 

• They enjoy children. 

4 • They have a^good sense ofTnimor, and especially enjoy playing 
with language. * * * 

• They are personally committed to high standards, of education. 

• They are eager to teach verbally^gifted youth and display their 
enthusiasm in and out of class. 

f • They are abje to teach their particular discipline to any audience, 
ranging from kindergartners to graduate students 01 senior utizens. 

• They live their subject in the sense that they do original research 
in their disciplines or, in the case of writer*, regularly publish* poems or 
fiction. They readily share their own work with their students. 

V • Tljey approach their teaching by integrating the ideas that have 

t historically influenced their discipline. 

Teaching styles of the PVCY by faculty at Johns Hopkins range 
from some very strict to casual For exanAle, Elizabeth B. Carter, 
PVGY instructor of etymolqgy and a graduate student in the Johns 
Hopkins Claisics Department, is known to her students and colleagues 
as one who is firm, purposeful and methodological in the classroom. 
She admits she did not have any formal teaching experience with 
junior high.school age student's, gifted 01 otherwise, prior to PVGY, 
but her own experienced a giftecKhild perrryis her to empathize with 
the problems gifted children face. Srje writes: * 



The proSlems I faced as a gifted child were Jx>redom. the bewildegwg 
sensation of finding myself classified as a' discipline problem byintSffi- ' 
daje4 teachers and administrators, teasing by classmates* worst of all, a 
learned habit of laziness, due to never having had to exert myself, fad- 
dress such problems indirectly in my PVGY classes by showing respect 
for the student and the subject and by providing incident with an 
academic-challenge Onee the^studems see that I mean it, they see that . 
theTcan show respect for the subject, for me, and for each other, without 
fear of rjdicuie Ail this results in a lot of good-natured, high-spmted 
hard worfc * This combination ^fTespect and challenge may be con- 
fusing to some who equate challenge with threat. I do not threaten; I en- 
courage students to use their gifts and do more with them than the> have 
had an opportunity to do . . Those teachers whom I admired in high 
school shared this trait of respect for the students and the subject. The 
best teacher I ever saw in action told me that he always tried to be 'the best 
student in the class " In other words, he prepared as well as he could; he 
approached fhc text with quescionfather than answers, and he saw him- 
self as a fellow student, working with the studentsin theciassjo get to the 
heart of the matter. I have tried to follow his example. 
* 

m £endra Kopelke, a teacher of Writing Skills for PVGWand a part- 
time college instructor and published poet, possesses a much different 
teaching style from Elizabeth Carter. She is'spontaneous, associative, 
guided by the immediate interaction of instructor and students or 
students arid students. For Kentlra>working in state hospitals during, 
her college years Vas a significant influence on her classroorrj, teaching 
style. She writes 'in aphoristic fashion about these experiences; 

Work in state hospitals gave me a certain amount of freedom wnh m> - 
' self The patients demand an incredible amount of honesty and let you 
know when you are^a phoney. 

Working with people of various ages-children, teenagers, older 
roplc, especially older people— gave mp a<confidcnce in what I had to 
offer. 

I had to have dozens of tricks in my hat. When rtonciijg didn't work, I 
had 10 move to talking Most importantly, the mftenjum, the connec- 
tion with them had to stay. 

I had to be willing t 0 try anything^ t any time, to keep contact. Ofien 
-ttms^hc spontaneous moments were when the real connections between 
us were made* 

While I was with them I learned twice asmuchas they did. Thaf&also 
what happens in the'classroom. You are always learning. 
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* And there i?a humbling experience here—w ah my* patients tfien and 
* with my students now. In those moments— searching for contacts— for 
that which communicates— try mg to make my idea become theirs— but 
their unique idea— mine reformulated, transformed^)^ are brought 
face to face with your own weaknesses and self cloubts. £ut by trying and 
5onVtimesrlT>4hose speciaJ moments, succeeding", many, many of your 
own fears disappear and your confidence emerges, v 7 

Tile styles of teaching described at*|ve tn (wo 'personal statements 
make ii clear that selecting teachers for verbally gifted youth requires 
more than a checklist of personal and professional qualifications. A 
comprehensive selection procedure might include- recommendations 
from administrators and peers, an essay written by a candidate desc rib 
ing^his her qualifications for the position, ojbse/rvation of the candi- 
date in his her regular classroom, and demonstration teaching in a 

gifted classroom, ' t> 

* * 

Teacher Preparation for Gifted Students . 

The issue of teacher preparation for the gifted is much debated. A 
Working Conference on the Gifted a nd,Talerjtedh^9- 30 April 1980) co 
sponsored by the Mary land State Board ol Education and *he Mary land 
State Board of Higher Education assessed the'^eacher preparation in 
Maryland in these words; % s k jp , \ ' 

Some school districts have established qualifications for teachers of 
gifted and talented students, while others have* none. Many teachers are 
working with these students with no special preparation nor 
certification. Counties range in educational provision^ for gifted and 
talented students, with some counties offering many services «md others 
hone. Undergraduate personnel preparation programs range from 
meager to somewhat developed, mm . , > 

There is little reason to Believe that Maryland is any different from 

other slates. Tjius, it is imperative that , those concerned with the 

preparation of teachers for .the verbally gifted youth establish training 

programs, characterized by strong content mastery, pedagogy for the 

gifted, and various kinds of relating skills. Certification standards for 

the prospective teacher of the verbally gifted should assure that the 

"•candidate is well versed in the history otidoas, the use of the English 
• * * *" 

language, and th<*aims of an education in the verbal arts. 
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ContiiWin^)Prefes$ionaI Development " * ' 

A strong inservjce program should be instituted to provide for con- 
tinuing staff development ^teaching the veibalfy gifted. Such pro* 
grams require coordination amqag local school systems, state depart- 
ments of education, and institutions of higher education, {p service 
programs migh^ include demonstration centers, workshops, and 

' seminars' tor teachers, administrators, counselors, and parents/in ad- 
djtiorfjusj as gifted children are often counseled to haveolder mentors 
with whom they can discuss *or5ics of mutual interest, teachers of the 

► verbally giftpd should seek a mentor with whom they can discuss 
regularly thftr subject areas. Such a mentor might come from a local 
university or be a retired person who has devoted his her life to rhe 
verbal arts. 
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Long-range Planning and Guidance 



kJome very gifted students will be, ready for col lege- level courses as 
early as age 14. Many more students will be *eady for more advanced 
work in one, or more subjects by jtheir senior year of hi^h school. 
Schools must provide flexible. alternatives. This requires planning and 
•guidance. . „ * * / 

Given the*higb cost of posisecondary education today ^parents are 
receptive to haying their children* enter, college with advanced stand 
ing by having earned a year ur mure of college credit either by examina" 
tipn ot taking courses on a part time basis wjiile sifl J in high school. 
Some students skip grades or telescope their junior and senior high 
school programs so that they graduate Sfrom high school one or two 
.years early. A small numSei leave high school at the end of the eleventh 
or even the*t£nlh grade and enter college on a full time basis without 
completing the .requirements for high school graduation. TTus last 
alternative is the most difficult to accomplish in that most colleges 
place a heavy emphasis on the student's scholastic record in high 
school and would accept such a student only if he or ihe had unusually 

high scores on both achievement and aptitude tests. 

# , » 

Credit by Examination 

Many colleges give credit for previous course work and place stu^ 
dents in advanced sections on the basis of examinations, of which the 
mosi'wid£jy used is the Advanced Placement program kAP) adminis y 
tered by the Educational Testing Service (ETS). There are 19 AP ex^ 
animations in 13 different subject areas * there *s more than one level of 
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exatnination irrsome subjects such as mathematics). The examinations 
are given in May of each year. / 

Many high schools offer one or more rigordus courses directed' 
toward passing the AP exams.'-What students an ^ teachers do not 
always understand is that a student need not be enrolled in an official 
-AJUourse to qualify to tdkr the exams. A bright student'in a regular 
senior English or French class could study independently outside of 
class to pass the AP test. Indeed. ETS sells course fuides and sample 
practice test items Some colleges will give three or four c<*£ge credits ' 
fox a high scoreon the AP exam, all for an investment^nder |50 for 
the course guide and examination fee.-*. 

Some high schools offer an AP ceurse to only those students whfc ' 
have taken presequisite courses in the same subject; or the course if 
restricted to seniors* Many bright ninth- and tenthfraders" should be 
allowed access to these advanced courses rathef*A\an taking basic 
courses offered-in their grade. * ( ' 

4 * 

College Courses 

Over the past decade many colleges and junior colleges have ihiti- 
' ated programs in which high school students can take college courses * 
for credit on weekends, at night, or in the summers while still enrolled 
in high school Although most of these programs like High School 
Scholars at Johns Hopkins University are targeted towards end-of-the- 
year high school juniors, they do make exceptions for younger stu- 
dents who can demonstrate their readiness for college work. Tn most in- 
stances the high school students-register for regular courses and are " 
mixed with the older college students. Interestingly, they are rarely 
recognized as being younger, and typically earn more As* and Bs in the 
courses than do the regular students. 

If colleges or junior colleges are located close 'to high schools, it is 
often .possible to hav<v special courses scheduled at 'the college in the 
early morning o r W afternoon for the high school students. Somecol- 
leges are willing to of fer-couraes for credit at the high school if thereare' 
enough students to form a class, since it is more efficient to transport 
one teacher than 20 students. , 

If there are no colleges within commutingdistance, impossible to 
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arrange for high school student* 10 lake college courses b> correspon 
dence. The Manhaiun High School in Manhattan, Kansas, devel 
oped an excellent correspondence program with Kansas State wuver 
sity. One teacher supervises a wfiole classroom of students who are 
taking one or more courses. There may be 10 or more different courses 
tynhg studied by students in one class in a given semester. The class 
room teacher helps the students keep records of their assign men island 
finds experts in the subject to help a student who is having difficulties 
with the correspondence material. 

Some high schools w ill give credit towards high st hool graduation 
for courses taken at a college. For example, a student might take 
English composition and English' literature at a college at the end of 
the J unior year and substitute that course for senior >ear Engjish in the 
high school. Decisions about these matters are often made bv 
individual sckool principals depending on state and local policy 

iriy Graduation , 
Credit by examination for college courses taken while in high 
school can be used to accelerate andenuch a student's prqgram in one 
particular subject of interest without requiring the student to leavehts 
her age peersor moveahead in all subjects. Some students, howey er^are 
so gifted in all the academic areas that they should be considered for a 
double promotion in elementary and junior high school or for early 
graduation from high school. 

Schools differ in their policies Concerning early graduation Some 
high schools grant a diploma to studen.ts who leave at the^end of 
eleventh grade after they have successfully completed a year of college 
work. Sometimes students are allowed to take both the junior a.nd 
pernor years of English in their junior yC3#and obtain the necessary 
Carnegie units for graduation a year early. Some high schcx$lsare able 
to offer many advanced courses through cooperative arrangements 
with nearby colleges. * , 

A decision to graduate early is one that must be based on careful as 
sessment of all the possible options and on the nature of the individual 
student. Some academically gifted youth are independent and socially 
aggressive and mix well with older students. Some students can pace 



their own course of study and earn credit by examination while others 

need the pressure of regular class meetings and written assignments. 

Sometimes an AP literature course in high school taught by a brilliant 
. teacher is more challenging than a college course taught by a mediocre 

instructor Thus, it is impossible^ prescribe a simple pat f6rmula for 
'all gifted youth. 

^Career Guidance for the Verbally Gifted 

People often associate careers in law , politics, and joSmalism with 
•verbal ability; and'the stereotypes of the eloquent orator or persuasive 
writer come to mind! Verbal abilities, however, are useful if not in- 
^ valuable in a wide* range of occupations. From middle management to 
the top rungs of commercial and industrial leadership, the ability to 
communicate clearly and concisely and to £rasp the meanings of the 
written .and spoken words of others is \an essential ingredient for 
success Verbal reasoning ability is essential in the study of the social 
sciences/the- biological sciences, and the physical sciences. It is 
required for educators, for clergy, and for others in the hejping pro- 
fessions Indeed, the nature of work in the U.S. has changed gradually 
over the past 100 years so that fewer and fewer jobs deal with producing 
goods and more and more deal with the communication of ideas and 
the information services*. • < * 

The verbally gifted can realistically aspire to careers that require 
9 long years of formal academic preparation. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing way to learn aboik careers in 4epth is to have an internship with a 
professional in thatjeareer field. Or career workshops, while less inten- 
sive than internships, offer the advantage of exposure to many careers 
in a short time Often these workshops can be conducted in one day. 
Panelist$*deseribe a typical day's work, discussrfiow they chose rheir 
career and prepared for it, and then answer student questions. For the 
verbally gifted, there might be panels organized around such career 
fields as journalism, technical writing in 'science and medicine, ad- 
vertising, international banking and trade, sociology, law andpolitics, 
the media, and education, Such opportunities to interact with adulti 
allow students to see how verbal ability is central to success in many 
careers. 
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Conclusion 




his fastb^tk calls for a commitmenUGL£2tt*flerrce in the verbal arts 
by those who. work with verbally giftea youth. To write well, to com- 
municate well orally, is to use language in a,way that values clarity, 
reason, and precision. If tfcese values are neglected, especially among 
our most talented youth, a way of life is surely endangered. 

To insure excellence in the education of verbally gifted youth re- 
quires that these youth be identified at an earl) age, that appropriate, 
instructional and counseling programs be pruvided fui then tununued 
development, and that telcher? fce selected and prepared who will 
- challenge them. 

The ideas and model programs described in this fastback*are a be- 
ginning. It remains for educators 'across the country to nurture our 
verbally talented youth, for they trtfly are a national treasure.. 




Appendix A: Achievement Tests 



The verbal sections of the following commercially available 
achievement tests may be used as one measure for identifying verbally 
gifted children and youth. 
„ 1* Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) * 
2. California Achievement Test (CAT) 
4 3. Stanford Achievement Test 
4. SRA Assessment Survey * . 
5- Comprehensive Test of Basic SkilIs"(CTBS) 
.6. California.Test of Basic Skills (CTB?) ' 
7. ERB Comprehensive Testing, Program (CTP") 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 
> # 9. Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 
10. STS Educational Development Series 1 

* II. Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 

* 12. Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) o 
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Appendix B: 
Talent Searcli Application Addresses 



Maryland i 

William C. George or Linda Barneu 

Office of Talent Identification and Development 

104 Merry man Hall 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore, MD 21218 



Delaware 

Gary Houpt 

Sfate Supervisors 

State Board of Education 

Townsend Building 

Federal Streec at U>ockermann Street 

Dover, DE 1 990 1 * 



Pennsylvania • 
Richard L. CroII 
Dean of Instruction " ' 
Community College of Allegheny County 
West Mifflin, PA 15122' 
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New Jersey 



Judith Burr * 

Coordinator of State Projects 
. ' Gifted Education 

Educational Improvement Center 
* 207 flelsea Drive 
%A R.D.4,B<>x209 ' 

Sewell, NJ 08080 

* 

Dulce University (North Carolifia) 
. Robert Sawyer /■* 



06 West Duke Building 

* Duke University ' * 
Durham, NC 27708 

Arizona * # 

Sanford J, Qjhn, Director 

Project for the Study of Academic Precocity (PSAP) 
Department of Special Education 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, AZ 85281 

* 

. * Illinois 

* Wilma Lund, Coordinator of Gifted Programs 
Illinois Office of Education . . 
100 N. 1st Street 

Springfield, IL6277? 

Joyce Van Tassel 
Region 1— South 
Area Service Center Gifted 

* Nfatteson School District 
21244 Illinois Street 

faatteson, IL 60443 ** OQ 
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Minnesota 

Lorraine Jlertz 
gifted Education Coordinator 
•^Minnesota Department of Education 

641 Capitol Square 

St. Paul, MN 55101 + 

Wisconsin 
ft (Latin and Russian) * 

Richard deGrood w . . J - - ■ 
. Eau Claire Area Association for High Potential Children 
Rte 1 

• 1912 Statz Avenue 
Eau Claire, -WI 54701 
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*i • , ^ Appendix C: * / 
- . Selected Tests, for ftenfifyiag Verbal Ta^tftjb 



Grade, 



r 2 • 3 



Vertil Peabody Picture Vocabulary ' 'School & College Ability SchoqJ & College* 




10 n *. i2 ; 



Aptitude f Test (PPVT) 



'Foreign *" 
"Language 
Aptitude 

Creativity 



Test (SC&T)* 



Ability Test (SCAT) « 



Academic P?o.mi£ Test 'Differential Aptitude 
(APT) . 4 *^fest(D*AT) . - * *- 4 

, , * . Preliminary Scholastic . „ 
• ' Aptitude Test (PSAT) 

' ' Scholastic Aptitude . ' * 

, . • . ' * Test (SAT) * ' 

, « ^* * Pimsleur Language . Modern Language 
Modern Language Afffcude Test Apyjude Battfjjy Apttude Test (MLAT) 

Elementary (MLAT-ED) • ^ ■ - 4 , ^ ^ 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking for grades K-liT 
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Appendix D: Teacher Checklist for Creative Writing* 



Student's Name 



Evaluator's Name U 



Age. 



_LSex. 



. Grade- 



Position. 



. Dale. 



Criteria 


— i — 

* 


St 


Average 
Befow 


Above 
Average 


oViptrior 
for Xge Grade 


Almost 
Professional 
Quality 


Truly 
Rare 
Talent 


I. Structure (Clarity." Organ iza lion) * 












11. Mechanics: 


A. Fluency and Vocabulary 






f 






B. ctamrnah^geHing, 
Sentence Structure 




r> * 
*> 








HI. Organization: A, Style 
















B. Content 




• 


• 




1 ■ 




i v . rardxrapn n. *kt* uun 
Dtvetorant: B . DWrijbtion 






* 


4 






C. Exposition 






f 










D. Argument 












- 


V. Literary 


A. E^say 




• 


* 








Form: 


B. Short Story 
















C Poem ■ 
















D. Play 


\ 














E. % Other (Specify) 




*• 




* 








Column Total 








"*£ — 


* 


• 


, . Weight 
Weighted Total * 


0 


1 
















• 


i 












Total Weighted 


✓ 
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